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Views on 


HE record number of annexations 

completed in the United States in 

1955 highlights one of the most diffi- 
cult problems to be faced by city officials in 
the years to come (p. 131). One out of every 
five cities over 5,000 population completed 
one or more annexations, and three-fourths 
of these cities made two or more annexa- 
tions. The acquisition of land relates directly 
to consideration of planning policies and 
procedures for providing municipal services 
in residential subdivisions, 

A number of cities have recently adopted 
stringent requirements for the subdivider to 
provide sewer lines, water mains, streets, 
curbs, gutters, and other utilities. Some have 
gone even further and called for dedication, 
reservation, or assignment of lands for 
schools, parks and playgrounds. The point 
of view of the subdivision developer is that 
he should pay only for those utilities that are 
a direct expense in land development (p. 
122). The author of the first article points 
out that ““The responsible developer has no 
objection to installing at his expense such 
utilities as are required for the site improve- 
ments he needs to create the residential lots 
of his own project. However, he does object 
when excessive demands are made for over- 
sized utility installations, street pavements, 
or assignments of area not for the benefit of 
his own project.” 

City officials may not agree with all of the 
views expressed in this article, but there will 
be wholehearted concurrence with the idea 
that “. . . right now there is a clear call for 
every city and town to plan for growth, espe- 
cially those communities included within the 
path of metropolitan expansion.” 


the News 


Like most forms of management com- 
munication, the budgeting process is a two- 
way street between the city manager and 
department heads and supervisors. This is 
especially true during the preparation of es- 
timates and justifications, and it helps de- 
partment heads to have a clear idea of the 
policies of the city in preparing expenditure 
estimates. An example of such a message 
from the city manager (p. 126) stresses not 
only cost and number of employees but also 
the work that is to be done and the need for 
reviewing the necessity of each and every 
municipal service and activity. In another 
city a performance type budget manual has 
been issued to aid in the preparation of work 
programs for budget requests (p. 133). 

The 1956 Municipal Year Book has just 
been published (p. 130). Special sections on 
six new subjects are featured including met- 
ropolitan special districts, municipal in- 
surance, home rule, housing code, central 
garages, and municipal transit systems. 

Some management methods and tech- 
niques of interest to city officials include de- 
velopment of a master plan for administra- 
tive organization and management (p. 135), 
issuance of a comprehensive manual of po- 
lice rules and regulations (p. 136), and es- 
tablishment of a departmental reporting 
system for reviewing and evaluating activi- 
ties and trends (p. 137). 

Other developments of interest to city of- 
ficials include the establishment of a central 
service center for housing public works and 
utility services (p. 130), construction of a 
control center for civil defense (p. 140), 
and modernization of city halls (p. 141). 
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Subdivision Planning for New Urban 


Areas 


By J. ROSS McKEEVER* 


Assistant Director, Urban Land Institute, Washington, D.C. 


Utilities and facilities in new subdivisions are the joint responsibility 
of local government and real estate developers. 


CCORDING to recent population 
counts, the United States is growing 
at an astonishing rate. If the birth 

rate keeps its present pace, by 1976 an- 
other 63.3 million will have been aded to our 
national population, bringing the total 
figure to well over 225 million people. Other 
United States Census Bureau forecasts indi- 
cate most of this increase will occur in the 
areas in and around big metropolitan cities. 
Further calculations reveal that by 1976 
urban places of all kinds are likely to grow 
so that three-fourths of the total! population 
will be urban. In the next 20 years over 46.5 
million people will join those living in 
urban areas while about 38.3 million of the 
new residents, or over 80 per cent, will find 
homes in the outer suburbs. Some of these 
places will be completely new towns, not 
yet thought of. 


GROWTH PresAGEs PROBLEMS 

With an era of sensational growth lying 
ahead for suburban areas, che prediction 
means continued demand for new houses, 
more shopping cer‘ters, better access high- 
ways, extended utilities, and added com- 
munity facilities. Urban growth carries a 
bright prospect for land developers. But the 
predictions also mean that municipal of- 
ficials must ponder over the added need for 
water supply and sewage disposal plants, 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. McKeever, who has been 
in his present position since 1951, previously held 
planning positions with the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, the Greater Boston Develop- 
ment Committee, and the cities of Boston, Cam- 
bridge, and Worcester, Massachusetts. He received 
a master’s degree in city planning from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. McKeever 
is the author of the recent Urban Land Institute 
report, Utilities and Facilities for New Residential 
Development, upon which part of this article is based. 
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utilities, new schools; 
playgrounds, parks, hospitals—all the facili- 
ties that must be added for the new com- 
munity areas that will come into being. 
These developments will require resi- 


networks of other 


dential and other types of building lots and 
land for streets, schools, and parks. Most of 
this land will have to be developed from raw 
acreage. With the filling up of scattered 
acreage within or adjacent to existing com- 
munities, developers are forced to find sites 
elsewhere. The open tracts of land are apt 
to lie outside the fringes of established com- 
munities in areas that are entirely rural or 
that lack adequate utility Fre- 
quently the land selected for transformation 
into subdivisions is not zoned for the type of 
housing or for the scale of development 
planned. 

This growth prospect presages the great- 
est domestic problem to be faced in the next 
20 years. The decision that city officials must 
make is the extent to which they will create 
positive planning policies for the amazing 
growth that must be contemplated. 


services. 


PositIvE PLANNING NEEDED 

It would be well to stress a major plan- 
ning criterion needed for new developments 
before getting into details about the regula- 
tions that will govern what installations the 
developers must provide or what arrange- 
ments the municipality must make for new 
facilities. Roughly, the size of the planning 
program ahead can be shown by measuring 
the amount of land needed for the popula- 
tion growth expected. 

Even under today’s patterns about 70 
acres of land are used for each 1,000 people 
based on Harland Bartholomew’s studies in 
his latest book, Land Uses in American Cities 


“yh 
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(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1955). This area measurement for urban 
land includes all the house lots; the com- 
mercial places; the industries—warehouses, 
factories, railroad yards, airports; the insti- 
tutions—cemeteries, hospitals, schools; the 
recreational open spaces—parks, play- 
grounds, golf courses; and all the streets and 
highways. It leaves out vacant lands, water 
areas, and farms. 

For the future, however, all trends indi- 
cate a much larger amount of land for 
urbanized use in relation to the population. 
House lots are wider and larger; business 
places are set amid ample spaces for cus- 
tomer parking; factories are spread out as 
one-story structures with lawns and em- 
ployee parking areas; airports are vast with 
longer runways for faster planes; schools 
have yards like campuses with fields for 
sports and outdoor play; streets are wider 
with dual roadways and planting strips. So 
it seems reasonable to assume from the 
evolving pattern that from now on de- 
velopers will use nearly double the area now 
used, or up to 140 acres for each 1,000 of 
the population. 


Po.icy Decisions To BE Mapge 

With this prospect for land coming into 
urban use the community facilities problem 
then becomes one of framing positive plan- 
ning policies to guide the development of 
several hundred square miles of area in 
each of the regions surrounding our metro- 
politan cities as the population growth 
changes rural land to urban land. Before 
the actual planning, however, there are 
policy decisions to be made. 

Municipal authorities must be thinking 
of decisions about the direction of growth. 
Where within the surrounding countryside 
is it suitable for new growth to take place? 
Will the pattern for new residential growth 
be concentrated or scattered? Can growth 
be fashioned to prevent continuous sprawl- 
ing and spreading out from the existing cen- 
tral city with nowhere to reach a breathing 
space quickly or comfortably? How can the 
new growth be organized to provide circula- 
tion in and around and through the old and 
new parts of the city and its metropolitan 
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region? What new uses of land must be 
thought of and provided for? Will limita- 
tions on the water supply set restrictions 
that fix a boundary to the expansion? What 
standards should be devised for planning, 
zoning, and subdividing ordinances to be 
used in obtaining the new patterns? 

Obviously there are a myriad of determi- 
nations to be made for the standards and 
the specifications to apply to each of the 
physical elements that will make up our 
new urban environments. But it is vital for 
the functioning of our complex communities 
that the policies for their planning be 
realistic and workable. Otherwise no com- 
prehensive or master plan can be devised 
that will achieve any measure of force or 
direction. These are matters too on which 
the municipal officials and their planning 
commissions as well as the land developers 
and the citizens need mutual understanding 
and cooperation. 


PractIcaALities To THINK ABOUT 

In the plainest terms, right now there is a 
clear call for every city and town to plan for 
growth, especially those communities in- 
cluded within the path of metropolitan ex- 
pansion. The plans must include ways to 
insure a community that functions efficient- 
ly, that provides its citizens with a means to 
earn a living, and that offers a good resi- 
dential environment with a range of housing 
types to match the needs of all the many 
family and income varieties. In making 
residential parts of the urban region places 
for good living—not merely healthful, but 
convenient and pleasant—the policy for 
their planning must be geared to a pattern 
that will assure community areas instead of 
a monotonous spread of urban development. 

Among other things this calls for positive 
planning policies, new thinking about taxable 
values, consolidation of jurisdictions and 
administrative districts, and for practical 
specifications in the ordinances that are or 
can be used to bring the patterns about. It 
asks for lower densities of population and a 
manner of physical development that al- 
lows for natural open spaces between urban 
clusters. How to achieve a proper physical 
pattern and how to institute an equitable 
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method in paying for the utilities and facili- 
ties is something to think about, not only 
for the planners but also for the municipal 
authorities and the developers. 


FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY 


This thinking leads to the practicalities 
of subdivision ordinances. The Urban Land 
Institute recently issued its survey on 
municipal policy as it applies to develop- 
ment of new residential areas.! In making 
the survey, it was desired to find out just 
what the prevailing practices are for the 
installation of utilities and facilities needed 
in creating new residential areas. From re- 
sponses made to the survey questionnaire the 
Institute found that, all in all, the day of lax 
control and unrestricted development is 
past. Increasingly strict regulations are here 
and are due to stay. 

In the last five years there has been a 
tendency to impose higher standards in the 
specifications for the subdivisions up for ap- 
proval. At the same time, the county has 
become an increasingly important jurisdic- 
tional unit in planning and in approving 
land development. Besides the stronger pro- 
cedures that are evolving, changes in the 
home building industry have put many 
builders into the unfamiliar field of land 
development. Even so, specifications in- 
cluded in subdivision regulations reflect the 
developer’s increasing role in the responsi- 
bility for good development. In the face of 
this encouraging trend, however, the instal- 
lations called for by subdivision regulations 
do not always take into account a fair and 
equitable arrangement for the developer’s 
paying the cost of such utility items as water 
mains and trunk sanitary sewers. 

Procedures used in acquiring sites for 
public open space vary widely when these 
are included in subdivision regulations. 
Mandatory dedications, arbitrary reserva- 
tions, and assigninents, such as calling for a 
fixed charge for each house, are not so uni- 
versally prevalent among provisions of sub- 
division regulations as is generally suspected. 
Most frequently adjoining jurisdictions have 
differing specifications governing land de- 


1For a brief review of this study, see Pusiic 
MANAGEMENT, April, 1956, p. 84. 
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velopment within the same region. But at 
the same time, the survey found little direct 
evidence that subdivision plat approval pro- 
cedures are related directly to comprehen- 
sive or master planning for the city and its 
region. 


Tue EguiTABLe SOLUTION 

Under impacts from rapid urban growth, 
many local governments are not able to cope 
financially with heavy capital outlays im- 
posed by the expanded needs for schools, 
parks, fire and police protection, and other 
public services. Neither can the individual 
home owner carry additional expenses from 
increased property tax levies. Caught in a 
dilemma between limitations on raising the 
property tax rate and lack of other available 
tax revenue sources, municipal jurisdictions, 
particularly those that are predominantly 
residential, upgrade their requirements gov- 
erning the development of land. When such 
action is capricious or inflexible, developers 
protest. Somewhere in this impasse must be 
found the fair, sound, and realistic solution 
to providing for adequate community facili- 
ties. 

At least the money aspect of the utilities 
problem can be resolved when the regula- 
tions governing the subdivision of raw land 
also cover an equitable method of paying 
for the installations required. Certain items 
like grading, paving, and utilities are prop- 
erly an expense involved in the business of 
land development, and the cost of these 
items is chargeable to the developer for his 
transforming an acreage tract into finished 
lots for new houses. Other things like 
schools, parks, arterial highways and public 
services are facilities. These are properly a 
charge against the community as a whole. 

Awkward situations, confusing interests 
of the community, and interests of the 
developer vanish when subdivision regula- 
tions adequately differentiate between im- 
provements required for the immediate 
project and those needed to serve a territory 
beyond or outside the subdivision in ques- 
tion. 

The responsible developer has no objec- 
tion to installing at his expense such utilities 
as are required for the site improvements he 
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needs to create the residential lots of his own 
project. However, he does object when 
excessive demands are made for oversized 
utility installations, street pavements, or 
assignments of area not for the benefit of his 
own project. Specifications for site improve- 
ments should be geared to the size, type, and 
dwelling density of the project with which 
the developer is working. 

But if under specifications of the sub- 
division regulations, the developer is re- 
quired to install and pay for roadways that 
are to be paved heavier than his own project 
needs, or if he is required to provide trunk 
and intended to 
areas beyond his own project, or if the 
municipality from 
the public water supply and sewerage con- 
nections that the developer installs at his 
own expense; then the municipality has 
exceeded the bounds of equity and reason- 


sewers water lines serve 


receives later revenue 


able requirements unless the developer re- 
ceives a rebate from the municipality’s in- 
come out of the capital outlay that it has 
avoided and that he has provided. 

When a subdivision proposal for new 
residential development also entails, for ex- 
ample, installing an access street or trunk 
main, then it should be remembered that (1) 
it is the developer and not the municipality 
who is creating the immediate new taxable 
values; and (2) it is the developer and 
eventually the home buyer who pays for the 
improvements that are benefiting areas out- 
side the immediate project. In such cases 
the cost of installing trunk lines or arterial 
streets and the cost of acquiring sites for 
community facilities to make possible a 
future development (other than the de- 
veloper’s own) are not properly charges 
against the subdivision in question. 


It is necessary to point out that the speci- 
fications called for must be reasonable and 
equitable in the kind and amount of im- 
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provements to be installed at the initial ex- 
pense of the subdivider. These should be in 
character with the type of development pro- 
posed and should be limited to those which 
directly benefit the property developed. The 
subdivision regulations should specify the 
kind and extent of physical improvements to 
be installed by the developer prior to the 
sale of lots in his subdivision. In this way 
the subdivider knows where he stands and 
what installations he is responsible for in his 
operations. 

In providing for community facilities, 
particularly land for parks, playgrounds, or 
even school sites, as part of the land sub- 
division the fair and equitable 
method is for the planning commission to 


process, 


have before it a comprehensive plan that 
designates in a general way the location, 
nature, and extent of public open spaces 
that are needed by growth of an area. Then, 
as any portion of the area comes up for sub- 
division approval, proper steps can be taken 
to obtain reservation of space at, or about, 
the places designated by the general plan. 
The reservation or withholding from de- 
velopment of the sites needed for the public 
park or recreational use then must be 
negotiated for with money adjustment made 
to compensate the owner for the area con- 
tributed by him as his fair share of the re- 
quired community facility. 

Any friction arising between developers 
and city officials over the matter of who in- 
stalls and pays for utilities and facilities re- 
quired by urban growth comes when de- 
velopers want to avoid their proper responsi- 
bilities or when approval authorities strive 
to upgrade the requirements so as to pre- 
clude any development. In both these ex- 
tremes the home buyer-taxpayer becomes 
the ultimate victim of the speculator and the 
highhanded official. 





Keynoting the City’s Annual Budget 


By EDWIN S. HOWELL* 
City Manager, Richmond, California 


A memorandum to administrative and supervisory personnel points out the 
importance of budgeting in fulfilling the purposes of city government. 


HE importance of the budgeting 

process to the management of a city 

cannot be overemphasized. In Rich- 
mond, California, prior to beginning prepa- 
ration of our 1956-57 budget, we sent a 
mimeographed memorandum to all ad- 
ministrative and supervisory personnel to 
communicate some of the thinking that 
forms the basis for many of our decisions, so 
that we can plan and work together more 
effectively as a management team. This 
memorandum entitled “Keynote Message 
Theme for the 1956-57 Budget,”’ follows: 

Each of you has been given the responsi- 
bility to administer and supervise an im- 
portant part of our city’s government. A 
share of our city’s $6,000,000 budget is re- 
served for the services you and your em- 
ployees render. Regardless of whether you 
supervise, for example, a park crew, a 
recreation program, or whether you are a 
department head, all of us must join to- 
gether to accomplish the same objective—to 
provide our citizens with the best service at 
the lowest cost in accordance with the 
policies and the leadership of our city coun- 
cil. Well-planned budgets will help all of us 
accomplish this objective and will help each 
of us as a supervisor. 

You cannot be a good supervisor without 
knowing how much it is costing you to 
render your services to our citizens. Savings 
and economies are reflected in your budget 
as well as wastes and inefficiency. You must 
control your budget, for good budget con- 
trol is a reflection of good management. 

* Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Howell, who has been in 
his present position since October, 1954, was form- 
erly manager of Alameda County and El Cerrito, 


California. Previously he held other administrative 
positions in several California cities. 


Budgeting isn’t just something that hap- 
pens this time every year—it’s not a once-a- 
year proposition; nor is management just a 
once-in-awhile proposition reserved for 
weekly or monthly supervisor conferences. 
Every minute that some employee is on the 
job a facility of our city is being used, and 
some supervisor is in charge. Budgets are 
not just made to spend money but to control 
the expenditure of money—three shifts a 
day, 365 days a year. Budgets are not made 
just to find work in order to keep people 
employed. That is not the reason we run a 
city government. A budget should only 
provide for the necessary projects and 
services that are needed by our community. 
The employees that will be required to do 
this work will then be approved. 

Your responsibility as a supervisor is not 
merely to see to it that a certain work order 
is completed or that a certain burglary case 
is closed, or that a certain citizen’s com- 
plaint is answered. Your responsibility is 
to find out why you did it that way, how you 
can do it better, and what improvements or 
suggestions you can make that would bene- 
fit the operation of the service you render. 
In the interests of the City of Richmond, 
could some of the work that you perform be 
abolished, be done by another method, or 
done more economically by private con- 
tract? Are you benefiting from the experi- 
ence and general knowledge of your sub- 
ordinates? 

We recognize your ability as a supervisor. 
We hope you have the potentials to eventual- 
ly assume higher positions as vacancies 
occur. We need your management thinking 
on ways and means of cutting costs and in- 
creasing efficiency. Every budget dollar is 
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important to our city. As part of manage- 
ment, we must see to it that our employees 
put in a full day’s work: promptness in 
showing up for work; better scheduling; 
better coordination; better dispatching of 
men to and from projects; elimination of 
idle time on the job and of early quitting. 
These are some of the ways we can insure 
this objective. Why not stop and figure out 
what the total daily cost is for you and 
your crew to perform the services you 
render, and then figure out how much lost 
time there may be in your operation in a 
day’s time. The answer will indicate the 
management job that has to be done. 

The that will be available for 
you to spend next year comes from many 
sources, some of which legally specify that 
the money can be used for certain things 
only. Most of you do not collect revenue for 
the services you render. The main source of 
revenue that keeps our city’s operations 
going is the property tax. Please remember 
that every $11,000 that you are responsible 
for spending is equivalent to one cent on 
the tax rate. 


money 


Management is a two-way proposition. 
Ability to expand and to add employees is 
not the sole measurement, but rather ability 
to cut back, re-assign, and to keep services in 
balance with the community’s needs is far 
more important. Therefore, the ability to 
recognize and to be able to adjust to 
fluctuations is the real test of good manage- 
ment. 

For example, the demolition of tempo- 
rary public housing is rapidly under way, 
as is the construction of subdivisions in new- 
ly annexed areas. We must re-evaluate the 
need for services once rendered residents of 
public housing as compared to our responsi- 
bilities for service to the newly annexed 
areas. It is interesting to note that at the 
full level of occupancy, temporary public 
housing occupied some 638 acres of land. 
Until this land is eventually rebuilt with 
new homes and new industries, our services 
and our personnel should be reduced to just 
those necessary to serve vacant land and 
scattered private homes; while, on the other 
hand, demands for services are increasing in 
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newly annexed areas as more of these areas 
develop. 

This growth in our city’s boundaries also 
increases our lines of supply in order to 
serve those areas. For instance, the public 
housing project farthest from the city hall 
is 2 miles, whereas, in the newly annexed 
areas, the nearest subdivision is 3 miles—the 
farthest, 5 miles. As of this writing 656 acres 
of newly annexed land are either developed 
or in process of development, which total 
now exceeds the public housing area when 
it was at its peak. In addition, approximate- 
ly 2,000 acres of annexed land remain to 
be developed in the near future. With every 
new subdivision comes the need for addi- 
tional services. It remains for us to provide 
this service as economically as possible. As 
you can see, this entire program of serving 
the city’s shifting needs will call for some 
real management planning by all of us. 

Budgets are the price tag for all of the 
many services you and your employees 
render for the citizens of our city. On July 
1st you will be asked to submit a listing of 
every service you and your employees ren- 
der, together with a statement for each as to 
why you perform this service; when and how 
frequently you perform the services; what 
manpower is required; and how you would 
suggest the service could be performed 
better, or whether it could be eliminated. 
In the coming months, then, jot down this 
information as you perform your daily 
services. 

An item of considerable expense in our 
budget is that of mileage allowances for you 
and your employees. Such allowances should 
be carefully controlled by you and should be 
stopped when not needed. These allowances 
should never be considered a salary supple- 
ment. For your information, a mileage al- 
lowance is only to be used for employees 
when the use of a car is a necessary factor to 
perform his duties. This allowance is only to 
cover travel time while the employee is on 
the job. 

For those of you who are planning to re- 
quest additional personnel, the budget in- 
struction sheet that you will receive will 
indicate that each position requested must 
be thoroughly justified. Before asking for 
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any new positions, we feel that first you 
should conduct your own investigation as to 
whether or not your employees are carrying 
the duties expected of their positions. The 
work load of your employees should be 
examined first in keeping with your depart- 
ment’s authorized positions, reviewing 
whether or not the duties expected of each 
position are being performed by the position 
holder. 

Most of our city’s budget, 81 per cent, 
pays for day-to-day expenses—-salaries, sup- 
plies, utilities, etc. The remaining portion is 
for capital outlays—major purchases or im- 
provements to equip, transport and house 
these day-to-day expenditures (such as the 
purchase of new equipment, construction of 
public buildings and improvement of public 
facilities). You can see the importance of 
reducing our day-to-day expenditures by 
mechanizing our operations wherever pos- 
sible. Our city has a great backlog need for 
capital outlays which must be faced. Per- 
haps you would like that obsolete truck re- 
placed which you and your crew must use, 
or perhaps you would like to buy a new type 
of trailer or a new type of machine that 
would save time or cut costs. I am sure you 
realize that a city cannot buy all of the 
equipment it needs in one year, in two years, 
or in five years. It is important, therefore, 
in submitting your capital outlay budget 
that you very carefully assign a priority 


number to the 


items you request, and 
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justify your requests in terms of savings or 


safety. 

We must at all times remember that any 
budget amounts that may be approved for 
your department, division or service are 
merely estimates and are never to be con- 
sidered as fixed amounts to which you may 
feel a certain exclusive right. A budget is, 
after all, merely a guide or estimate of ex- 
pected revenues and expenses. During a 
year, a city is always subject to unexpected 
events. Any budget sums may be trans- 
ferred at any time at the discretion of the 
city council, or in certain cases, at the dis- 
cretion of the city manager. 

Richmond has many problems ahead and 
has suffered operating 
revenues. We are confident, however, that 
our city has the best management team any- 
where. For the past 18 months during my 
term as your city manager, I know that you 
have operated under difficult circumstances 
due, in good part, to the large number of 
top management jobs that had to be filled. 
This has meant that you have had to carry 
an extra load under and 
strain. I recognize and appreciate the great 
efforts and cooperation that you and your 
employees have put forth. In the coming 
year it remains for all of us to work closer 
together and for each of us to examine and 
to improve our Own operations to accom- 
plish our common objective—A BETTER 


RICHMOND. 


serious losses in 


great pressure 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Municipal Finance Officers Association— 
Washington, D.C., June 3-7, 1956. 

Inter-American Municipal Organization— 
Panama City, Panama, August 14-19, 1956. 





International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Chicago, September 9-13, 1956. 

American Institute of Park 
Seattle, September 9-14, 1956. 


Executives— 


International City Managers’ Association— 
Banff, Canada, September 16-20, 1956. 


American Public Works Association—Fort 
Worth, September 23-26, 1956. 


Institute of Traffic Engineers—San Fran- 
cisco, September 25-28, 1956. 


International Recreation Congress—Phila- 


delphia, September 30—October 5, 1956. 

Civil Service Assembly—Washington, D.C., 
October 7-12, 1956. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—QOmaha, Nebraska, October 8-10, 1956. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—Chicago, October 14-17, 1956. 

National Municipal League 
nessee, November 11-14, 1956. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Miami, November 12-15, 1956. 

American Public Health Association—Atlan- 
tic City, November 12-16, 1956. 

American Municipal Association—St. Louis, 
November 26-28, 1956. 


Memphis, Ten- 











Council Meeting “Programs” 

In Englewood, Colorado (26,000), City 
Manager Leslie R. Rudd has recently insti- 
tuted the use of mimeographed “programs” 
for city council meetings to keep citizens in- 
formed on matters coming before the coun- 
cil. The program lists topics scheduled on 
the council In additign, council 
meeting procedures have been revamped to 
facilitate council 


agenda. 


business and consolidate 
discussions on each subject coming before 
the council. According to the new council 
policy, citizens have priority for presenting 
their and 
urged to contact the city manager prior to 


business before the council are 
noon on the day of the council meeting in 
order to be scheduled on the program. In 
the past, citizens wishing to speak on a 
matter were heard early in the meeting 
during the “‘citizens’ hearing”’’ portion even 
though the discussed 
scheduled for action later on the agenda. 


PR Leaflets 


Several cities have recently issued special 


subject they was 


leaflets and other public relations materials 
to keep citizens informed about municipal 
activities. Western Springs, Illinois, issued a 
leaflet explaining regulations and rates for 
garbage and trash collection, water rates, 
and charges for various licenses. The leaflet 
contains an outline map of the city showing 
the days garbage and trash pickup are made 
in different parts of the city. 

Two leaflets to promote 
issues being voted upon in special elections. 
Pasadena, California, explained the need 
and purposes of an $11 million bond issue 
to finance a capital improvement program. 
A leaflet issued in Prescott, Arizona, ex- 
plained how approval of a municipal sales 
tax would enable the city to cut the property 
tax rate in half and at the same time provide 
additional revenue for needed improve- 
ments. 

In Mount Michigan, City 
Manager Bob Heitsch has inaugurated a 
news letter appearing on one full page of the 
local newspaper. A recent issue reported on 


cities issued 


Clemens, 
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49 different subjects, including training, 
public urban renewal, recent 
ordinances, assessments, and parking. In 
Sarnia, Ontario, tax leaflets were enclosed 
with tax bills showing the monthly tax bill 
for the average home in the city. 
University City, Missouri, has issued a 
seven-page pamphlet explaining the use of 
special assessments in financing public im- 
provements. The pamphlet explains how 
special assessments are used to finance con- 
struction of streets, sidewalks, curbs, and 
gutters; 


housing, 


the method of assessing costs to 
property owners; how citizens may initiate 
a special assessment project; the procedures 
followed by the city council in approving a 
project; and how special assessment tax 
bills are paid. A copy of the pamphlet, 
along with a letter announcing a public 
hearing, will be sent to each property owner 
affected by a proposed special assessment 
project. City officials that the 
pamphlet will help to answer many ques- 
tions property owners normally have about 
such projects. 


believe 


Municipal Manual 

Fort William, Ontario (39,298), recently 
issued a 134-page, pocket-sized municipal 
manual designed to provide citizens with 
information about the history, growth, and 
government of the city. Included in the 
spiral-bound manual is information on loca- 
tion, history, and incorporation; city de- 
partments, boards, utilities and services; 
rates, fees, licenses, and other charges; 
financial and statistical data; and miscel- 
laneous information about the dominion 
and province. Citizens are provided with a 
complete directory of all municipal officials 
and a great variety of statistical information, 
much of which is presented in charts and 
graphs. The section on charges includes 
charges for electricity, occupational license 
fees, cemetery charges, bus fares, building 
permit fees, and hospital, telephone, and 
water rates. The manual also has a compre- 
hensive index, space for notes, and a fold- 
out map of the city. 
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ICMA Publishes 1956 Edition 
of Year Book 


HE International City Managers’ As- 

sociation has just published the 1956 
Municipal Year Book, the authoritative, stand- 
ard reference work and résumé of municipal 
activities and statistical data (see Pick of the 
Month). The Year Book has been published 
annually since 1934 by ICMA. 

All of the regular features of the 1956 edi- 
tion have been revised and brought up to 
date, including sections on governmental 
data, personnel administratioa, salary data, 
police and fire statistics, and the directories 
of chief officials in cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion and of mayors and city clerks in cities 
of 5,000 to 10,000 population. The 1955 de- 
velopments in each field of municipal activ- 
ity, such as planning, public works, health, 
utilities, law, public relations, and annexa- 
tions, are also reported by 
authorities in each field. 

Special sections on six new subjects are 


outstanding 


featured in the 1956 Year Book—metropolitan 
special districts, insurance, home rule, hous- 
ing codes, central garages, and municipal 
transit systems. The section on metropolitan 
special districts is one of the first comprehen- 
sive analyses of the comparatively new gov- 
ernmental unit. The organization, financ- 


ing, and legal basis of special district 
governments serving metropolitan areas, 
and their services are analyzed in some 
detail. Municipal insurance data for 738 
cities over 10,000 is also presented for the 
first time and includes fire, general public 
liability, and motor vehicle liability insur- 
ance. The extent to which competitive 
bidding is used and whether insurance is 
placed with stock or mutual companies is 
analyzed in this special section. 

Data on housing codes adopted by 79 
cities pioneering in one of the newest mu- 
nicipal functions, urban renewal, are an- 
alyzed to determine the effectiveness of 
their organization, standards, inspection 
and enforcement provisions for the control 
of existing housing and the conservation of 


neighborhoods. Operating and _ financial 
data for central garages in 305 cities over 
10,000 population include information, such 
as organization, types of maintenance and 
repair services provided, garage financing, 
equipment rental, and costing systems. 
Concern of city officials over transporta- 
tion is reflected in the section on municipal 
transit systems which includes data on or- 
ganization, number of employees, fares, in- 
come, and expenditures for city-owned 
transit systems. Some degree of municipal 
home rule now exists in 29 states and a 
special section on home rule contains in- 
formation on the legal basis of home rule in 
these states and the cities covered. The ac- 
complishments of home rule and the still 
prevalent deficiencies are also interpreted. 


City To Build Central 
Service Center 

ORPUS Christi, Texas (165,458), ex- 

pects to begin construction soon of a 
*‘central service center” to consolidate main- 
tenance and warehouse facilities. Consulting 
engineers in a report to the city estimated 
costs of construction of the several buildings 
in the center and other site improvements 
at $1,152,200 (see Pick of the Month). It is 
estimated that the city will save $60,000 
annually from the improved facilities to be 
provided at the center. 

Municipal services to be housed at the 
center include gas, water, sanitary, street, 
and sewer departments. In addition, the 
center will provide space for a central com- 
munications center, automotive mainte- 
nance and servicing, warehousing, equip- 
ment storage, meter testing and repair, 
paint shop, instrument repair, and exterior 
equipment washing facilities. The plans also 
provide parking space for 569 cars of em- 
ployees. 

The core of the service center will be in 
an “‘operation control building”? where the 
offices of supervisory personnel for each of 
the five services would be located. Shops for 
auxiliary services will be located in other 
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parts of the area. The control building will 
be arranged so as to encourage the adminis- 
trative personnel of each division to coordi- 
nate their activities better by holding fre- 
quent conferences. Two small conference 
rooms and one large one are provided in 
the central core of the building, and all mat- 
ters of operational procedures will be deter- 
mined there. 

At the same time, each supervisor will be 
located adjacent to his division. Five sepa- 
rate wings lead from the central area with 
each wing to be supervised by the superin- 
tendent of each division. The entrance to 
each wing is through the office of the super- 
intendent’s secretary which allows each 
superintendent to maintain complete con- 
trol over his wing, including ingress and 
egress to prevent any unauthorized persons 
from being in the work area. 

One of the greatest benefits of this service 
center will be the ease of communication be- 
tween division superintendents located in 
the operation and control building. The sav- 
ings from more efficient coordination of 
activities might very easily exceed the 
tangible savings.—RusseLL E. McCvure, 
city manager, Corpus Christi. 


Cities Make Larger Investments 
for Parking Facilities 

UNICIPAL parking facilities now 

available or definitely planned in 326 
cities over 25,000 population provide park- 
ing for 768,154 automobiles, and represent 
a total investment of more than $417 mil- 
lion, according to a survey made by the 
American Municipal Association, Parking 
Space: What American Cities Are Doing to Pro- 
vide It (see Pick of the Month). 

Municipal off-street parking accounts for 
more than 168,844 spaces in over 1,100 dif- 
ferent cities, with an additional 51,567 
spaces planned for 1956. In addition, more 
than 300 new facilities accommodating 
about 90,000 more cars are planned within 
the next five years at an estimated cost of 
$200 million. These 326 cities also provide 
about 480,000 metered curb spaces, which 
represents an investment of $27 million in 
parking meters. Cities over 500,000 popula- 
tion plan to spend about $145 million for 
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parking within the next five years, and re- 
porting cities between 25,000 and 500,000 
are planning to invest about $51 million in 
additional parking facilities. 

California cities report the greatest num- 
ber of municipal parking spaces, 25,637, 
while Illinois, primarily because of a large 
Chicago program, reports the greatest ex- 
penditures, about $32 million. Some cities 
are unable to proceed with parking pro- 
grams because of inadequate state legisla- 
tive authority. States where better permis- 
sive legislation is needed include Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Texas, and Washington. 


City Annexations Set New Record 
in 1955 
NNEXATION activity in the United 
States reached a new all-time high 
in 1955 with 526 cities over 5,000 popula- 
tion annexing territory, according to the 
1956 Municipal Year Book. The record total 
compares with 410 cities completing an- 
nexations in 1954 and the previous high of 
434 in 1953. 

The largest annexation in 1955, in terms 
of the amount of land annexed, was 34.5 
square miles in E] Paso, Texas. In 1954 and 
1953 El Paso had the second and fourth 
largest annexations in the United States, 
making a total of 73.6 square miles annexed 
in three years. The second largest 1955 an- 
nexation was 21.5 square miles by Fort 
Worth, third was Dallas, 12.4 square miles, 
and fourth was Columbus, Ohio, 10.2 
square miles. The four cities annexing 10 
square miles or more were three less than the 
1954 total. 

El Paso also had the largest annexation 
in terms of population—40,000. Seven 
other cities also reported annexations in- 
volving population increases of more than 
10,000: Tucson, Arizona; Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Long Beach and Santa Rosa, California; 
Columbia, South Carolina; and Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 

Collectively the 526 cities absorbed 348 
square miles, 23 more than in 1954 and an- 
other all-time high. More than three- 
fourths of the cities made two or more an- 
nexations. San Jose, California, which ac- 
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quired 5.75 square miles, completed 47 sepa- 
rate annexations. Fresno, California, re- 
corded 45 annexations in 1955 and has com- 
pleted 195 separate annexations in the past 
eight years to obtain less than 12 square 
miles. 


Telephone To Replace 
Telegraph System 


HE New Haven, Connecticut (164,- 

443), city council recently voted to in- 
stall a public emergency telephone system 
of 376 telephones installed in boxes at 
strategic points throughout the city (see 
Pick of the Month). The new system will 
replace a coded telegraph system of 327 
street boxes installed more than 50 years ago. 
Installation costs of the new system will be 
$12,210 plus an annual operating cost of 
$93,495. City annual operating cost of the 
telegraph system is $108,655, including 
$20,000 for rehabilitation of one mile of 
cable. 

The new communications center will be 
manned by 12 women operators and one 
supervisor as compared with nine men now 
operating the fire alarm system and eight 
women operators at the police switchboard. 
The new system also will enable the city to 
abolish six fire-alarm maintenance positions 
and assign the personnel to other duties. 
The new system will provide for radio com- 
munication from central headquarters to all 
fire stations, and the teletypewriter system 
will be retained. 


Central Garage Operations 
in 305 Cities 
SURVEY of central garage operations in 
305 cities over 10,000 population indi- 
cates that few cities have developed system- 
atic arrangements to effect the maximum 
use and economy in operating and maintain- 
ing motor vehicles and equipment, accord- 
ing to the 1956 Municipal Year Book. 

The central garages included in the sur- 
vey serve all or most city departments, es- 
pecially the functions of police, refuse col- 
lection, street construction and mainte- 
nance, sewers, and street cleaning. The 
garages do not necessarily service utility 
equipment and fire equipment since utilities 
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often are under separate boards not directly 
a part of the city government, and fire be- 
cause firemen customarily maintain their 
own equipment. 

Since the central garage provides services 
to all departments, it normally is considered 
as an auxiliary function rather than a line 
department. Of the 305 cities reporting, 
however, 71 per cent have located garages 
in the public works, street, or engineering 
department. Most municipal vehicular 
equipment is operated by the public works 
department, and the cities therefore feel that 
the department having the greatest interest 
in vehicular maintenance should administer 
the program. 

Considerable variety in the extent of 
service provided by central garages is ap- 
parent. Thirty-one per cent of the cities 
indicate that all maintenance services are 
provided, including routine and _ skilled 
maintenance, major repairs, and body and 
fender work. An additional 39 per cent per- 
form all of these services except for body and 
fender work; 23 per cent provide only 
routine and skilled maintenance; and 7 per 
cent perform routine and skilled mainte- 
nance and body and fender work but do not 
make major repairs. Preventive maintenance 
programs are conducted by 82 per cent of 
the cities, whereby motor equipment is 
checked and serviced at 1,000 miles, 5,000 
miles, or other regular intervals in accord- 
ance with factory manuals. 

Few central garages are entirely or 
partially self-supporting. In those that are, 
departments pay for the use of motor equip- 
ment. In cities with nonself-supporting 
garages, annual appropriations are made 
directly to the garage, which is done in 51 
per cent of the cities. A revolving fund or 
clearing account in the general fund reim- 
bursed by rental charges for motor equip- 
ment is used by 22 per cent of the cities, and 
the remainder use a combination of these 
methods. 

The depreciation reserves accumulated 
through equipment rental charges are used 
to finance motor equipment replacement by 
only 13 per cent of the cities. The large 
majority of cities, 76 per cent, finance re- 
placement through direct appropriation to 
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the various departments while only 8 per 
cent make direct appropriation to central 
garages. A total of 221 cities maintain 
equipment cost systems with records to show 
various elements of cost for gas, oil, sup- 
plies, parts, maintenance, and repair for 
each piece of motor equipment. Only 38 of 
these 221 cities, however, indicate that their 
cost records include overhead and deprecia- 
tion. 

Centralized supervision of the use of motor 
vehicles in cities is the exception. The lack 
of flexible assignments of municipal motor 
vehicles is indicated by the fact that 87 per 
cent of the cities do not operate pools for 
passenger Cars. 


Issues ‘Performance Type” 
Budget Manual 

(408,442), has 
1956-57 budget 
manual, which stresses the development of a 
performance type budget (see Pick of the 
Month). Each department, division, and 
activity is required by the manual to prepare 
a work program and to use it as a basis for 
budget requests. 


AN Antonio, 


recently 


Texas 
issued its 


The manual emphasizes that budget prep- 
aration is not a clerical process. Budgeting 
consists primarily of planning and the plan 
which results is one of extreme importance. 
The effectiveness of the budget as a munici- 
pal work program is governed to a large ex- 
tent by how well departments and division 
heads relate their budget requests to planned 
work programs. 

The San Antonio budget document re- 
sulting from the manual will associate per- 
formance or work load data with summaries 
of all division and activity budgets. Work 
load estimates will be used throughout the 
fiscal year to provide more effective ad- 
ministrative control of the budget. Esti- 
mated and actual performance will be com- 
pared periodically with estimated and actual 
expenditures and will be used as a basis for 
administrative action when the per-unit 
costs become excessive or exceed budget 
estimates. 

In addition to instructions for preparing 
work programs, the budget manual also in- 
cludes general and detailed instructions for 
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the preparation of budget requests; city 
policy in regard to pay raises; copies of all 
budget preparation forms; organization and 
expenditure classification codes; a copy of 
city pay rates; and a price list for standard 
capital equipment items. Index tabs on the 
various sections of the manual make it con- 
venient for reference purposes. The budget 
manual was developed by Homer Reed, 
budget control officer.—StTEve MATTHEWs, 
city manager, San Antonio. 


Forty Cities Adopt Council- 
Manager Plan 
ORTY cities have been added to the list 
of cities operating under the council- 
manager form of government since January 
1, making a total of 1,415 council-manager 
cities as of June 1, 1956. 

California with eight adoptions now has 
151 council-manager cities, more than any 
other state. Texas with six new council- 
manager municipalities and Michigan with 
four follow with 116 and 107 respectively. 
While the council-manager plan in recent 
years has grown rapidly throughout the 
country, the greatest growth has taken place 
in Illinois since 1950. Prior to 1950, Illinois 
had only 11 manager cities as compared to 
its present total of 42. Arizona, which now 
has 15 manager cities, had only three in 
1950. 

The new additions to the council-man- 
ager municipalities include two cities with 
more than 25,000 population: Yakima, 
Washington (38,486), and Galesburg, IIli- 
nois (31,325). Dairyland, California, com- 
prised principally of rural territory, is the 
smallest in population with about 500 per- 
sons. Another California city adopting the 
plan, Fremont, incorporated as a municipal- 
ity last January with an area of about 99 
square miles and a population of about 
25,000. 

Other cities which have adopted the plan 
include: Gilbert, Arizona; Burlingame, Col- 
ton, Ojai, Santa Maria, Sausalito, and Wal- 
nut Creek, California; Eustis, Jasper, and 
Niceville, Florida; Clarksville, Georgia; 
Greenville, Illinois; Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts; Durand, Greenville, Hudson, and 
Mason, Michigan; Conway, Exeter, Goffs- 
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town, and Northumberland, New Hamp- 
shire; Truth or Consequences, New Mexi- 
co; North Bend, Oregon; Bethel, Bristol 
(Bucks County), and Lower Southampton 
Township, Pennsylvania; Center, Haltom 
City, Mission, Port Lavaca, Spur, and Vic- 
toria, Texas; Montpelier, Vermont; Marion, 
Virginia; Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; and 
Oakville, Ontario. 


Holds Conference on Metropolitan 
Area Problems 


HE first national conference on met- 

ropolitan problems, held at Michigan 
State University on April 29 to May 2, 
with 250 invited participants attending, 
voted unanimously to establish a “‘Continu- 
ing Conference on Metropolitan Problems.” 
Twenty agencies joined in sponsoring the 
conference, including the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, American Society of 
Planning Officials, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, and Municipal Finance 
Officers Association. 

The participants, which included federal, 
state, and local officials, educators, heads of 
professional organizations, labor leaders, 
and business men and women, divided into 
twelve separate groups to discuss for three 
half-day sessions (1) the metropolitan chal- 
lenge to government, (2) how to make gov- 
ernment in metropolitan areas capable of 
doing its job, and (3) what can be done to 
bring about a greater degree of cooperation 
among agencies, organizations, and individ- 
uals concerned with metropolitan problems. 

At the end of the three-day session the 
conference adopted the report of a subcom- 
mittee concerning further activities. The 
conference expressed “‘a very real need for a 
greater degree of cooperation among the 
organizations, agencies, and individuals con- 
cerned with the pressing problems which face 
the metropolitan areas of our country.” 

The Continuing Conference should seek 
to serve as a cooperating agency for groups 
concerned with metropolitan problems, to 
encourage and cooperate in research, pre- 
pare publications, and hold meetings on 
metropolitan problems. The conference 


agreed that this should be done without du- 
plicating the efforts of existing agencies. 
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The conference went on record recogniz- 
ing that problems vary in different parts of 
the country. The pressing problems in most 
metropolitan areas are transportation, water 
supply and distribution, disposal of sewage 
and other wastes, schools and land use, 
planning and control. Failure to solve these 
problems affects the economic productivity 
of the area and the comfort and convenience 
of the people. 

Where local self-government is ineffective, 
this increases the drive toward state and fed- 
eral action. ““The local people and officials 
must assume major responsibility for study- 
ing their own needs and forming and car- 
rying out their own plans,” the conference 
report stated. ‘““The possible scope of local 
action, however, depends to a very large 
extent on the state.”’ 

It was agreed that “there is an urgent 
need for review and relaxation of certain 
constitutional and other legal limitations on 
the powers of existing local units and for en- 
actment of legislation to permit new forms of 
local government.” 

“The basic need is for government that 
will serve the people effectively and ef- 
ficiently with active citizen participation 
and popular control.” 

Two city managers who had prominent 
parts in the conference program were O. W, 
Campbell, San Diego, California, and Mark 
E. Keane, Oak Park, Illinois. Other man- 
agers who were invited to attend the confer- 
ence and who participated in the discussion 
sessions were L. P. Cookingham, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Horace H. Edwards, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Elder Gunter, University 
City, Missouri; Warren C. Hyde, Edina, 
Minnesota; George F. Liddle, Muskegon, 
Michigan; and Don M. Oakes, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. Arrangements for the confer- 
ence had been made by the Government 
Affairs Foundation, Inc., of which Frank C. 
Moore is president. Mr. Moore was re- 
quested by the conference to serve as chair- 
man of the Continuing Conference. Confer- 
ence proceedings will be published later by 
the Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Room 
5129, New York 20, New York. 








WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Master Plan for Administration 
N RIVERSIDE, California (65,823), a 
“master plan for administration,” contain- 
ing 101 recommendations for improvements in 
organization and management of the city, has 
recently been prepared by the administrative 
staff under the direction of City Manager Oren 
King. The comprehensive study is a summary 
report of a survey of organizational structure and 
management practices begun in December, 1955. 
The survey used the publication Check List on How 
Cities Can Cut Costs of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association as a frame of reference against 
which existing operational practices were pro- 
jected. Of the 542 management practices cited 
in the Check List, 423 were found to be applicable 
to Riverside. “Efficiency ratings’ were computed 
for the entire municipal organization and for in- 
dividual departments, and it was found that the 
city generally conformed to 281 of the standards 
and partially to 92 additional items. The master 
plan is divided into two major parts—administra- 
tive organization and administrative manage- 
ment. One of the major recommendations is that 
the 15 agencies now reporting in some degree to 
the city manager should be integrated so as to 
conform with the major functional purposes of the 
city government. The proposed long range re- 
organization plan would establish five municipal 
departments reporting to the city manager: pub- 
lic safety, public works, general administrative 
services, public utilities, and cultural and recrea- 
tional services. The department of cultural and 
recreational services would be responsible for 

libraries, parks, recreation, and museums. 


Emergency Ambulance Service 

Seattle, Washington, has successfully operated 
an emergency ambulance service for more than 
ten years at an annual cost of approximately 
$20,000. Five private ambulance companies pro- 
vide emergency service on a zone basis, deter- 
mined by the firms themselves, with all calls dis- 
patched by the health department. Regulations 
adopted by the city council require that only 
genuine emergencies be handled on this basis and 
not calls for transportation of sick welfare re- 
cipients, private sickness calls, or industrial acci- 
dent cases. Police officers often investigate emer- 
gency calls before an ambulance is dispatched. 
Under the plan, the ambulance firm bills the 
patient for the service required. If after 90 days, 
however, the firm still cannot collect, the city 


assumes the cost of the service provided on city- 
dispatched calls. In 1955 the five firms, with a 
total of 18 ambulances, answered 3,984 calls and 
carried 4,192 patients. The ambulances also 
answered 180 calls outside the city on the request 
of state patrolmen. Participating companies each 
must maintain at least two ambulances and at 
least two men on each ambulance crew. The 
ambulance companies must be adequately 
covered by liability insurance and are forbidden 
to listen to police radio calls or otherwise seek 
emergency business on their own. 


Rules for Beach Patrol 

Beach, Florida (6,430), has 
recently issued a unique manual of rules and 
regulations for personnel of the beach patrol 
division in the recreation department (see Pick of 
the Month). Members of the beach patrol each 
year must pass a physical and ability test which 
includes swimming one-half mile in the ocean, 
rescue in surf, artificial respiration, first-aid, and 
boat handling. There are four ranks in the beach 
patrol division: captain, lieutenant, senior surf- 
man, and surfman. Guards while on duty are 
prohibited from reading, swimming other than 
in rescue activities, fishing, playing games, sitting 
or lying on the beach or in beach chairs, or in 
engaging in any other activities which may divert 
them from a proper performance of their duties. 


Jacksonville 


Recent Court Decisions 

An Ohio court of appeals in an unreported 
decision recently upheld the validity of Cin- 
cinnati’s ““going-out-of-business” ordinance, pre- 
viously declared unconstitutional by a lower 
court. The ordinance requires any company 
conducting a going-out-of-business sale, or any 
other sale in which it is representing to the public 
that the goods are being sold under distressed 
conditions, to obtain a license prior to the sale. 
The seller is prohibited from making any mis- 
leading or fraudulent statements in advertising 
merchandise to be sold, from adding any stock 
to inventory during the course of the sale, or from 
purchasing stock prior to the sale for sale pur- 
poses. The seller’s license may be revoked and the 
sale terminated for violation of the ordinance. 
The ordinance also limits the number of going- 
out-of-business sales that can be conducted by 
one person or corporation. In California a 
district court of appeals in an unreported decision 
recently held as unconstitutional a petition for 
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salary increases presented to the Monrovia city 
council by fire and police personnel. Policemen 
and firemen had requested a pay scale based on 
the salaries paid to deputy sheriffs and county 
firemen. The court held, however, that the effect 
of the proposed measure would be to delegate to 
another political subdivision the power of the 
council to fix salaries. . . . The Florida state su- 
preme court has held that Fort Lauderdale could 
validly pledge revenue from existing parking 
facilities for payment of principal and interest of 
revenue bonds to be issued for acquisition of addi- 
tional off-street parking facilities, without sub- 
mitting the issue to freeholders since no property 
tax or pledge of city credit was involved. Lynn v. 
City of Fort Lauderdale, 81 So. 2d 511. 


Issue Bond Prospectuses 

San Antonio, Texas (408,442), recently issued 
an attractive, illustrated bond prospectus to sell 
$5,000,000 in general obligation bonds. The com- 
prehensive document was prepared by the city 
administrative and finance staffs with assistance 
from various local investment banking firms. 
Charts and graphs portray a variety of statistical 
material and numerous photographs supplement 
information about city services and facilities, 
industrial and commercial enterprises, schools 
and colleges, recreational and cultural facilities, 
and military establishments. ... Austin, Texas 
(132,459), has issued a bond prospectus for the 
sale of $1,250,000 of electric, water, and sewer 
utility revenue bonds and $320,000 in general 
obligation bonds. 


Increase Refuse Collection Rates 

Several Washington cities have recently in- 
creased refuse collection service charges. Bremer- 
ton (27,678), where collection is made by a pri- 
vate contractor, has recently increased its charge 
by 15 per cent to meet the increased cost of the 
operators’ salaries. New monthly rates for weekly 
service are: one can, $1.15; two, $1.70; three, 
$2.35; four $3.00; five $3.85; and for 25 to 35 
cans per month, $4.95, and for each can over 35, 
10 cents. Houghton (1,005) recently let a new 
contract to a private collector and increased the 
rate from $1 to $1.50 for two cans per week. 
Renton (16,039), which makes its own collection, 
recently increased its rates in business and com- 
mercial establishments. The new maximum rate 
is $100 for 200 cans or 30 cubic yards bulk load, 
with lesser charges for lesser amounts, down to a 
minimum of $1 for three cans per week. Spokane 
(161,721) has revised both its rates and regula- 
tions. Garbage cans in residential districts must 
be available for pickup not later than 7:00 a.m. 
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and in the downtown area cans must be removed 
from sidewalks and alleys by 11:00 a.m. The new 
minimum charge is $1.25 per month for 30 
gallons of refuse weekly with an additional charge 
of $1 for each additional 30 gallons a week. One 
city, Olympia (15,819), has reduced its garbage 
charge from $1.25 to $1. 


Issues Police Manual 

Peoria, Illinois (111,856), has recently issued 
a comprehensive manual of police rules and 
regulations (see Pick of the Month). The manual 
includes organization charts for the entire city 
government and the police department and a 
map showing police districts. The duties of vari- 
ous divisions and their personnel are outlined in 
some detail and general rules of conduct are in- 
cluded for the entire department. Policemen are 
prohibited from engaging in regular outside em- 
ployment which is detrimental to the good of the 
service. Upon application of an employee, the 
superintendent of police may authorize outside 
employment if it does not conflict with his police 
duties. 


Utilities Required for Annexation 

Midland, Texas (21,713), recently annexed 
227 acres under the provisions of a new utility 
contract which requires subdivision developers to 
install various utilities in consideration for an- 
nexation by the city. These provisions will form 
the basis for a formal annexation policy to be 
established by ordinance. The required installa- 
tions include all curbs and gutters; paving of all 
streets in the subdivision plus paving of one-half 
of all streets which abut the subdivision; all water 
and sewer lines and approach mains; and all fire 
hydrants necessary to serve the new area. Within 
the subdivision, the city pays the excess cost of 
water lines over 6 inches and sewer lines over 8 
inches. All installations must be made according 
to city specifications. 


Recent Personnel News 

Employees in Seattle, Washington (467,591), 
recently approved the coordination of federal 
social security with the existing municipal retire- 
ment system. The city has suspended compulsory 
retirement at age 67 and is allowing personnel at 
or over this age to remain in the city service long 
enough to become eligible for social security 
benefits. . .. Miami, Florida (249,276), is spon- 
soring and paying registration fees for a human 
relations course for supervisors. Students will re- 
ceive certificates for completing the course which 
runs two nights a week for 16 weeks. . . . Carey, 


Ohio (3,260), recently adopted an ordinance 
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establishing a compensation plan and vacation 
and sick leave regulations. .. . In Moses Lake, 
Washington (2,679), an employee fringe benefit 
study was used in the preparation of a recently 
adopted compensation plan for city employees. 
The survey revealed that mandatory pensions 
for firemen contributed to much higher personal 
service costs for firemen than for other city 
employees. In order to balance this inequity, the 
compensation plan provides that any class of 
employees will be reduced one compensation 
schedule when the total fringe benefits for that 
class, as determined each year, exceed 15 per 
cent of the payroll for those employees. 


Study Repeals of Fluoridation 

Twenty-three cities which adopted and later 
repealed water fluoridation measures have done 
so primarily because of the activities of small, 
vocal minority groups and because proponents 
of fluoridation failed to continue public educa- 
tion after the measure was adopted, according to 
a recent study by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of Syracuse, New York (see Pick of the 
Month). Despite the fact that the courts have 
consistently ruled that fluoridation is a legitimate 
power of a municipality, that the process is not 
medication since it cures nothing, and is only a 
preventive agent, opponents have apparently 
won support by raising questions of civil, re- 
ligious, and legal rights against mass medication. 
Proponents, unable to believe that the citizens 
would not accept public health authority for 
water fluoridation, have normally been apathetic 
and have neglected to inform the public of the 
conclusive evidence in favor of fluoridation. 


Cities Issue Annual Budgets 

Thirteen cities have recently issued annual 
budget documents: Anchorage, Alaska; Hartford 
and Windsor, Connecticut; Evanston and Glen- 
coe, Illinois; Cambridge, Massachusetts; Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Hackensack and Teaneck, New Jersey; James- 
town, New York; and Big Spring and Marshall, 
Texas. Hartford has changed the form of its budg- 
et to place more emphasis on departmental 
programs. A summary of the expenditures for 
each activity in a department is shown with a 
program description beneath the summary. The 
description includes brief statements about the 
functions of a particular activity, personal 
services required for the program, and major 
items of expense. Generally, two activities are 
listed to a page. The Anchorage and Windsor 
documents also explain the various functions 
carried out by city departments in the expendi- 
ture section of the budget, and the Anchorage 
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budget lists in some detail the work programs of 
various departments. The Glencoe document re- 
views the work program for the coming year and 
accomplishments during the past year, uses bar 
charts to summarize revenue expenditures, and 
analyzes in detail major items contributing to 
changes in revenue and expenditures. 


Departmental Reports for Manager 

In Alexandria, Virginia (61,787), a standard 
monthly reporting procedure has recently been 
instituted for 16 city departments in order to pro- 
vide the city manager with information to review 
and evaluate departmental activities, trends, and 
progress in terms of comparative figures of the 
current year with the preceding year. Reports are 
submitted on the eighth day of each month. 
Each report consists of three parts: (1) statistical] 
information for the current and previous months 
and the current and previous fiscal years, (2) ex- 
planation of the past month’s activities with 
explanation of any unusual projects or reasons 
for changes in trends, (3) work program sta- 
tistics for activities which occurred within the 
20 census tracts established by the planning de- 
partment, where activities are suited to this type 
of breakdown. . . . In Prescott, Arizona (6,764), 
City Manager Raymond T. Olsen has inaugu- 
rated a weekly city manager’s news bulletin to 
report the highlights of city government activi- 
ties. 

Rigid Air Pollution Controls 

In New York four regulations designed to con- 
trol sources of pollution have been recently issued 
by the department of air pollution control. Three 
of the regulations affect bus operations: (1) gaso- 
line or diesel buses must emit no visible smoke or 
fumes after they have moved 100 yards or more 
and must emit none while stationary; (2) bus 
drivers must not idle motors for more than three 
minutes while the bus is standing at a route 
terminal; and (3) all gasoline buses must be 
equipped with fume-reducing devices within 
nine months. The fourth regulation requires 
operators of fuel-burning equipment using 
residual oil or bituminous coal to install a smoke 
recording device, if they have a record of one air 
pollution violation. ...In Los Angeles the air 
pollution control district has filed cases against 
more than 2,900 persons in 1955, more than 
double the number of smog violation cases during 
all of the previous seven years. About 92 per cent 
of all persons tried were convicted. . . . In Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the city-county air pollution con- 
trol commission brought its first injunction suit 
against a violator late in 1955, asking that a 
chemical plant be stopped operating unless it 
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installed fly-ash containers. The court gave the 
company until April 1, 1956, to obtain the 
containers. 


Street Improvement Ideas 

Recommended standards for permanent 
street improvements in new urban residential 
areas are contained in a study recently issued by 
the League of Wisconsin Municipalities (see Pick 
of the Month). Roadway widths would be based 
on street types and usage with 10-foot traffic 
lanes and 8-foot parking lanes provided for minor 
residential streets. Side ditches and open drain- 
age channels would be prohibited and enclosed 
storm sewers required. Water mains, sanitary 
sewers, and storm sewers would be required in all 
new subdivisions before lots are sold, with the 
utilities placed between sidewalks and curbs. 
... In Salt Lake City, Utah, 20,000 street name 
signs are being replaced with reflectorized signs, 
using black letters on a silver “‘scotch light”’ re- 
flective sheeting on blank aluminum signs. The 
signs are produced in the city’s sign shop... . 
Oak Park, Illinois (63,520) has appropriated 
$122,922 for the second year of an expanded 
forestry program designed to prevent the spread 
of the Dutch elm disease. The goal of the five- 
year program is to trim all village trees which 
requires that 6,000 trees be trimmed each year. 
Ninety per cent of the village trees are elms. 


Collects 100 Per Cent of Taxes 

Patchogue, New York (7,361), has compiled 
its third straight year of 100 per cent property 
tax collection through the use of the in rem pro- 
cedure for the sale of properties for delinquent 
taxes. Under this procedure, legal action is 
directed against the property and not the person, 
eliminating elaborate procedures of personal 
notice and title search. Follow-up procedures to 
remind taxpayers of their obligations and that 
thtir properties will be included in the tax sale 
contribute to the effectiveness of the procedure. 
Among the notification methods, some of which 
are required by law, are: (1) Newspaper notices 
that taxes are due stress on the fact that penalties 
are added after July 2, (2) A letter is sent to those 
who have not yet paid, notifying them that two 
months later a tax sale will be held of delinquent 
properties, and a registered letter is sent a month 
later to those who still have not paid their taxes, 
(3) A list of properties on which taxes are not 
paid is published three weeks in a row in the 
official newspaper of the village, and a copy of the 
newspaper is sent to each person whose property 
is listed. In addition to New York, other states 
which permit use of the in rem procedure include 
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New Jersey, Missouri, Florida, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Maryland, and Wisconsin. The Model Real 
Property Tax Collection Law of the National Mu- 
nicipal League also provides for use of the pro- 
cedure. 


Legal Journal on Segregation 

The Vanderbilt University School of Law is 
now publishing the Race Relations Law Reporter, 
designed to bring together materials relating to 
racial segregation (see Pick of the Month). The 
public school situation will be the area of greatest 
concentration, but material on other phases of 
the segregation problem will be included, such 
as transportation, housing, recreation, employ- 
ment, elections, and court procedure. The bi- 
monthly magazine primarily will publish legal] 
materials, many of which are frequently unavail- 
able from other sources, including court decisions 
and orders, provisions of state constitutions, 
congressional and state legislation, municipal 
ordinances, regulations of state departments of 
education, rulings of local boards of education, 
and opinions of attorney generals. 


More Personnel Developments 

Municipal employing 
1,436,000 employees in October, 1955, of which 
85 per cent were full-time, according to the 
Bureau of the Census (see Pick of the Month). 
Reducing 218,000 part-time employees to full- 
time equivalents, the total full-time equivalent 
of city employees is 1,262,000. During the same 
month, municipal payrolls totaled approximate- 
ly $414,000,000, an increase of 4 per cent over the 
same month in 1954... . In Roseville, Michigan 
(15,816), the city council recently adopted com- 
prehensive personnel rules and regulations. The 
personnel officer is charged with developing in- 
service training programs to increase the skills of 
employees in their present jobs and an employee 
health and welfare program, utilizing group in- 


governments were 


surance, employee credit unions, and group 
medical and nursing care. . . . Shorewood, Wis- 
consin (16,199), recently issued an employees’ 
handbook, which explains in detail the position 
classification and pay plans, the probationary 
period, working hours, sick leave regulations, and 
other employee benefits and personnel rules. . . . 
City employees are now operating credit unions 
in 423 municipalities, according to the Credit 
Association. ... In 


Union National Corpus 


Christi, Texas (108,287), city employees in 1955 
used an average of 3.58 days of paid sick leave. 
Other reports on sick leave usage in 1955 indicate 
that federal government employees averaged be- 
tween seven and eight days each; employees in 
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private industry averaged about six days each, 
and employees of the Canadian federal govern- 
ment about eight days per employee. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Recently adopted ordinances of interest to 
municipal officials include: licensing and regu- 
lating repair services for TV and radio in St. 
Louis; regulating the use and operation of search- 
lights in Sacramento, California; providing for 
quarantine, impounding and destruction of dogs 
or other animals necessary to control rabies in 
Portland, Oregon; regulating auto courts and 
trailer parks in Glendale, California; prohibiting 
the loitering by intoxicated persons in places 
where alcoholic beverages are sold in Miami, 
Florida; making it unlawful to maintain a hedge 
more than eight feet high within fifteen feet of a 
building used for human occupancy in Portland, 
Oregon; establishing refrigeration and air-condi- 
tioning regulations in Washington, D.C.... 
In Salem, Virginia (6,823), city employees 
recently completed the codification of its ordi- 
nances in three volumes of 522 pages and printed 
at a cost of $2,796. The three volumes include 
a general code, a traffic code conforming to state 
motor vehicle laws, and a license tax code which 
was completely revised with the aid of a citizen 
committee appointed by the city council. 


Recommends Traffic Improvements 

Recommendations for traffic and parking im- 
provements in Grand Junction, Colorado (14,- 
504), are contained in a recent comprehensive 
traffic and parking study prepared by traffic 
engineering consultants (see Pick of the Month). 
One of the major recommendations is that the 
city adopt a master street plan designed to pro- 
tect residential and commercial streets from 
through-traffic, develop and integrate a street 
system connecting all sections of the city as well 
as serving the central business district, and de- 
velop arterial routes to move through-traffic ef- 
ficiently and safely. Other recommendations con- 
tained in the survey report are that the city 
establish standards for street and pavement 
widths, neighborhood street design, and curb 
parking regulations; modernize the traffic con- 
trol system in the downtown area; prohibit 
parking on three principal traffic routes during 
rush periods from 7:00 to 9:00 a.m. and from 
4:00 to 6:00 p.M.; install an additional 290 park- 
ing meters in the downtown area; change the 
time limits of existing parking meters; and in- 
augurate a cooperative program between busi- 
nessmen and city to provide off-street parking 
facilities. 
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Radio Beam To Reduce Accidents 


St. Louis police are now testing a high fre- 
quency radio beam installed in emergency 
vehicles that will turn traffic signals to red when 
a police or fire vehicle approaches an intersec- 
tion. City officials believe the device will be help- 
ful in reducing accidents involving emergency 
vehicles. The control switches are installed in a 
unit on the dashboard of the vehicle and a small 
antenna is attached on the hood of the car. As 
the car approaches an intersection it sends out a 
radio beam to a control unit attached to the 
traffic signal, and when contact is made the re- 
ceiver switches to a rapid amber flashing. Then 
the red light and a revolving beacon light atop 
the traffic signal are turned on. The equipment 
costs about $390 for one traffic signal and $300 
for a vehicle. 


Regulating Number of Taxicabs 

The number of taxicabs required by a com- 
munity should not be based solely on the popula- 
tion of the city because many other factors have a 
direct bearing on the desired ratio of persons to 
taxicabs, according to the National Association 
of Taxicab Owners in a recent survey of taxicab 
licenses and rates (see Pick of the Month). Some 
of these factors, one or more of which may be 
involved in a given community, are whether (1) 
the city is a large marketing center attracting 
transients; (2) it is chiefly an industrial or resort 
community; (3) the city has a mass transit sys- 
tem which provides modern equipment, good 
coverage and schedules; (4) typography and 
population distribution are unfavorable for 
walking in areas not served by mass transit; (5) 
the distance between railroad stations and 
principal hotels creates a constant demand for 
taxicabs; and (6) the airport is served by limou- 
sines or mass transit. 


Steps Toward Regional Plans 

Increased activity in regional planning is 
taking place in all parts of the country, according 
to the American Society of Planning Officials. In 
Massachusetts four regional agencies have recent- 
ly been organized for the Cape Cod district- 
Barnstable County area; Merrimac Valley, in- 
cluding Lowell and Lawrence; Neoponset Val- 
ley; and the Springfield metropolitan area. In 
Michigan the city of Jackson and the townships 
of Leoni, Summit, and Blackman are organizing 
a regional planning commission “‘for the physical, 
social, and economic development of the region,” 
which will receive state aid on a matching basis 
up to $25,000 annually. In Pennsylvania the 
Allegheny County planning commission has been 
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reorganized to include the county transit and 
traffic commission. In Washington the Puget 
Sound regional planning commission has been 
organized with a jurisdiction covering more than 
four counties in the Seattle area and including a 
population of about 1,200,000....In Cleve- 
land, Ohio, representatives of 33 civic, political, 
and governmental agencies have formed a special 
commission to study solutions to metropolitan 
area problems. 


Begins Area-wide Traffic Study 

A comprehensive traffic study of the Chicago 
area, covering 1,400 square miles in 
Illinois with a population of almost six million, 
was started recently as a joint program of the 
state, county, city, and the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. The study, expected to be completed in 
about three years, is being undertaken with a 
total appropriation of $1,850,000 of which the 
Bureau of Public Roads contributed 50 per cent; 
the state, 25 per cent; and the city and county, 
12.5 per cent each. Nearly 115 other cities have 
made similar studies, but the Chicago study will 
be the largest of its kind ever undertaken. The 
factual data will be gathered directly from the 
people who travel in the area—drivers, com- 
muters, and truck and taxi owners. In the first 
stage of the study, field representatives are inter- 
viewing more than 60,000 householders in the 
Chicago area to record one day’s travel by all of 
the household occupants. Nearly 10,000 truck 
and taxi owners are being interviewed to record 
one day’s travel of their vehicles while another 
survey will collect 


about 


information from about 
200,000 drivers passing certain control points. 


Extends Service to Annexed Area 
Phoenix, Arizona, in two separate actions 
recently annexed five square miles with an esti- 
mated population of 6,820, increasing its popula- 
tion to an estimated 162,983 and its area to 35 
square Immediately upon annexation 
police and fire protection were extended to the 
area and street maintenance crews began repair- 
ing streets, cleaning alleys, and doing other 
maintenance work. City limit signs were moved 
to new locations and work was begun on in- 
stalling street name and traffic signs. Garbage 
and trash collection services were provided in 
two weeks after men and equipment were as- 
sembled. A letter of welcome from the mayor and 
city council and a message from the city manager, 
explaining various city services to which they are 
entitled, were delivered to all residents by city 
firemen. The firemen conducted a population 
census of the area using the forms identical with 
those used by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


miles. 
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Builds Civil Defense Center 

Portland, Oregon (373,628), is constructing an 
underground civil control center to 
serve as the municipal operations center in times 
of disaster or enemy attack. The $500,000 build- 
ing, located more than three miles from the cen- 
ter of the city, is spanned by an 84-foot, 26-inch 
thick concrete arched roof. The control center is 
a completely self-contained unit which will house 
300 people for a week with no one entering or 
leaving. Most of the newer concepts of civil de- 
fense structures are included in the unit, includ- 
ing automatic stand-by power and television 
identification of incoming personnel. The control 
center furnishes space for all emergency opera- 


defense 


tions of the city government and the civil defense 
organization, including facilities for police, fire, 
engineering, medical, welfare, and warden activ- 
ities. Space is also provided for liaison with state 
and county authorities, military personnel, and 
the press and for emergency radio facilities. 


Studies Atomic Energy Uses 

Practical applications of the use of atomic 
energy by cities may be realized in the near 
future, according to the American Public Works 
Association. Los Angeles, California, has applied 
to the Atomic Energy Commission for a supply 
of radioactive material for use in helping to de- 
tect blocks in cleaning sewers. The radioactive 
material is attached to a cleaning instrument 
forced through the pipes in cleaning and the 
progress of the instrument can be followed by a 
Geiger counter. The counter will show the exact 
location of any blocks in the pipes. The cost for 
the radioactive material and detecting instru- 
ments is estimated to be about $300. Under the 
present cleaning method, the location of a block 
in a line can only be approximated and often 
sections of pipe have to be removed to locate it. 
In Washington, D.C., the city health department 
is cooperating with the A.E.C. and Georgetown 
University in perfecting a new process to im- 
prove detection of water pollution by using 
radioisotopes. The radioisotopes are fed to bac- 
teria which can then be detected in the water 
with Geiger counters. Pollution has been found 
in river water in half an hour by this method 
while other methods usually take at least 24 
hours. 


Modernize City Halls 
Englewood, New Jersey (23,145), has begun 
work on a $140,000 renovation program of its 
city hall originally constructed in the early 
1920’s. Approximately 12 new offices will be 
made available by rearranging floor space in the 
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building. Also included in the remodeling plans 
is the installation of a new centralized telephone 
system... . In Coldwater, Michigan (8,594), an 
old two-story building has been completely re- 
modeled and converted into a modern city hall 
at an estimated cost of about $60,000. The front 
of the entire first floor was removed and replaced 
with a modern facade; new floors covered with 
linoleum and tile were laid throughout the build- 
ing; wiring system was completely replaced; and 
modern lighting was installed. The city hall was 
furnished for about $9,500 with modern furniture 
manufactured by the Michigan Prison Industries. 


“Performance” Traffic Tickets 
In Denver, Colorado, a new traffic ticket to be 
introduced this summer is designed to fit traffic 
fines to the of Under the 
present system, all violators paying tickets are 
subject to the same fine without regard for the 


severity offenses. 
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conditions under which the offense was com- 
The 


where motorists will not be required to pay a 


mitted. new system will allow for cases 
fine or appear in court, depending upon the na- 
ture of the violation and the driving conditions. 
The same criteria will be used to determine the 
amounts of fine. This will mean that drivers who 
commit minor offenses and have seldom been 
violators will pay lower fines than drivers who 
commit serious offenses or have had a long record 
of traffic violations. For example, the least serious 
degree of speeding is five to 10 miles an hour over 
the legal rate and this violation would carry a small 
fine. The largest fine would be for going more 
than 15 miles an hour over the legal rate. Other 
factors to be considered in setting the fine will be 
the condition of the pavement, visibility, other 
traffic present, the area of the city, and the high- 
way type. 





Basis 


Same I 
Month : 1985 
Last Year '™°*”° 


Previous 
Month 


Current 


Highest 
Figure 


in 1955 





1947-49 = 100 
% yield 
100,000 pop. 

In 1000s 
1947-49 = 100 


Consumers’ Price Index’... . 
Municipal Bond Index?... . 
Motor Vehicle Deaths? 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. . 


Construction Cost Index’. . 


114.9 
2.69 5-17 


106 


129.0 


114.2 


2.37 


114.7 


2.67 


114.2 115.0 
2.59 
1.21 
132 


127.0 


Apr. 
75 Mar. Re .73 
Apr. 127 


Mar. 128.5 123.2 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 





THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


Tue 1956 MunicipaL YEAR Book. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1956. 582pp. $10. 

Stupy oF CENTRAL SERVICE CENTER FOR THE 
Crry oF Corpus Curisti, Texas. City Man- 
ager, City Hall, Corpus Christi. 1956. 38pp. $2. 

STRENGTHENING SUPERVISORY AND EXECUTIVE 
PERFORMANCE. American Management As- 
sociation, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36. 1956. 63pp. 

City oF San Antonio Bupcet MANuAL. City 
Manager, City Hall, San Antonio, Texas. 
1956. Variously paged. 

Tue PERFORMANCE BupGet Must Now Perrorm. 
Citizens Budget Commission, 51 East 42 
Street, New York 17. 1956. 17pp. 

TREASURY CASH MANAGEMENT AND THE INVEST- 
MENT OF IDLE Funps. By Samuel M. Roberts 
and Donald G. Gill. League of California 
Cities, Hotel Claremont Building, Berkeley 5. 
1956. 16pp. $1.50. 

Crry EmpLtoyMent 1n 1955. U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1956. 19pp. 20 cents. 


ForecAst OF URBAN GROWTH PROBLEMS AND 


REQUIREMENTS: 1956-1980. Canadian Federa- 
tion of Mayors and Municipalities, Mount 


Royal Hotel, Montreal 2, 
Variously paged. $10. 

METROPOLITAN GROWTH AND THE CONVERSION 
oF LAND TO NONAGRICULTURAL Uses. By 
Donald J. Bogue. Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 1956. 33pp. 60 cents. 
PLAN FOR CADILLAC AND ITs METROPOLITAN 
AreEA: A Lonc Rance Guimpe For SounpD 
ECONOMICAL DEVELOPMENT. Planning Board, 
City Hall, Cadillac, Michigan. 1955. 50pp. 

REDEVELOPMENT: SoME HumMAN GAINS AND 
Losses. Communities Surveys, Inc., 330 Eng- 
lish Foundation Building, 615 North Alabama 
Street, Indianapolis 4. 1956. 145pp. 

NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION. Housing and Re- 
development Coordinator, 69 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago 2. 1956. 21pp. 

ParKING SPACE: WHAT AMERICAN Cities ARE 
Doinc To Provive Ir. American Municipal 
Association, 1625 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1956. 56pp. $2. 

A Street TRAFFIC AND PARKING PLAN FOR 
Granp JuNcTION, CoLtorapo. George W. 
Barton & Associates, 415 Church Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 1956. 34pp. 


Quebec. 1956. 


TRAFFIC ORDINANCE FOR WASHINGTON CITIES. 
Association of Washington Cities, 250 Smith 
Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5. 
1956. 40pp. 

UnirorM Crime REPorTs OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Federal Bureau of Investigation. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1956. 124pp. 

MANUAL OF Rutes: Peoria Po.tice DEPARTMENT. 
Superintendent of Police, City Hall, Peoria, 
Illinois. 1956. 48pp. $1. 

COMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT TO THE 
BoarD oF FINANCE. Director of Administra- 
tion, City Hall, New Haven 10, Connecticut. 
1956. 23pp. 

BeacH Patrot MANuAL. City Manager, City 
Hall, Jacksonville Beach, Florida. 1956. 10pp. 

RESIDENTIAL STREET STANDARDS. League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson 
Street, Madison 3. 1956. 40pp. $2. 

TAxiIcABs—LICcENSES AND Rates. National As- 
sociation of Taxicab Owners, 803 Leader 
Building, Cleveland 14. 1956. Unpaged. 

Mopet ORDINANCE REGULATING VEHICLE 
WRECKER OR Tow1nG SERVICE Business. Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1956. 4pp. $2. 

SpeciaL Report RELATIVE TO THE DutcH ELM 
Diseases. Department of Natural Resources, 
State Capitol, Boston. 1956. 34pp. 

AMERICAN COMMUNITIES REPORTED ADOPTING, 
THEN RESCINDING, FLUORIDATION. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Syarcuse, New York. 
1956. 18pp. 

Survey oF Arr PoLLuTION RESEARCH PROjEcTS 
BY FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL, AND PRIVATE 
Acencies. Air Pollution Control District, 434 
South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 13. 1956. 
27pp. 

Race Revations Law Reporter. School of Law, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Ten- 
nessee. Bi-monthly. $2. 

Report oF Joint LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
STUDYING THE PUBLICATION AND DissEMINA- 
TION OF OBJECTIONABLE AND OBSCENE Ma- 
TERIALS. Joint Legislative Committee, State 
Capitol, Albany, New York. 1956. 172pp. 

YOUTH AND THE Law: HANDBOOK ON Laws ArFr- 
FECTING YouTH. By Frederick J. Ludwig. 
Foundation Press, 268 Flatbush Avenue 
Extension, Brooklyn 1. 1955. 386pp. $5.50. 
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To build confidence with taxpayers . . . 


Burroughs Sensimatic offers all the 
accounting speed and versatility you need! 








Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine. Its low cost will surprise you 
... especially since it offers so many 
time- and work-saving features. It 
cuts your day-to-day accounting 
costs right to the bone! 








In fact, no other ac- 
counting machine is as 
fast and versatile as a 
Sensimatic. That’s be- 
cause no other machine 
has a_ four-jobs-in-one 
control panel that auto- 
matically directs a Sensi- 
matic through every gen- 
eral accounting and bud- 
getary control operation. 

And because this panel 
and many other auto- 
matic features of the 
Sensimatic reduce man- 
ual operations and de- 
cisions, your operators 
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become experts in practi- 
cally no time 

Doesn’t a Sensimatic 
fit in with your plans for 
building confidence in 
your administration? 
One demonstration will 
convince you! Call our 
nearest branch office. 
Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“BURROUGHS” AND "’SENSIMATIC™ ARE TRADEMARKS 


=D 

















BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 

City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 

Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans and 

Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 

¢ Land Subdivision « Complete Service 

on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 

317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Phone 
DElmar 3-4375 


Kansas City, Missouri 
P.O. Box 7088 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Tran- 
sit, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


517 Provident Bank Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys— Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 


Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
ses ¢ Planning « Feasibility Reports *« Valua- 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. «+ Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 


WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys « Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 








Statler Building « Boston 16 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Would You Like te Kuow... 


How To Reduce Municipal Expenditures 
without Reducing Municipal Services? 


Then you should have this 52-page pamphlet by 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and ORIN F. NOLTING 


prepared with the assistance of 54 municipal officials 


CHECK-LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS | 


$1.00 per copy—25% discount on four or more copies 


Contains 542 practical suggestions for constructive economy, of inter- 
est to all mayors, city managers, and department heads. 








Subjects covered include: 


Elections Inspectional Services Finance 

Personnel Management Traffic Management Methods 
Police Health and Welfare _ Utilities 

Fire Office Practice Housing 

Public Works Education Governmental Structure 
Parks and Recreation Public Libraries a] 





Each section contains questions to be checked “Yes” or ‘’No’’—the 
scoring is quick and easy, and the answers obtained should ke an 
invaluable help to you. 


ORDER TODAY AND LEARN HOW WELL YOUR CITY MEASURES UP TO 
GENERALLY ACCEPTED STANDARDS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 









































Yow avaclable 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1956 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
is the 
comprehensive 


most useful and 
reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.” 


The American City 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to day 
questions of local offi 
cials."-—American Munic 


ipal Association 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 

Governmental Units 
Municipal Highlights of 1955 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
Metropolitan Special Districts 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 

Developments in 1955 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employ- 

ees, Payroll, Hours of Work, Retirement 

etc.—Cities Over 10,000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Developments in Finance Administratior 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Municipal Insurance Data 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 





“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly ree 
the 
comprehensive, eminently 


ommended as most 


practical reference work 
in its field.”—National Mu 
nicipal Revieu 


“No city manager should 





be without this Year 
Book.”"—Ray W. WILSON 
City Manager, Phoenix, 


Arizona 


OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 


Developments in 1955 in Each City Activity 
lables Giving Individual Data 

Municipal Housing Codes 

Fire Department Data 

Police Department Data 


Central Garages 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 


Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1955 


Selected Model Munic ipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


582 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 


Price $10, postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CITY 


MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 




















